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CHAPTER 1 



I lj e’s a living, breathing 

1 com radiei ion. 1 le’sa man, 

* he’s a child, he*s sexuality 

p personified, he’s inno- 

> cence incarnate, lies lhe 

hard-headed businessman 
who retreats to a fantasy world oí 
1 lis own creation. Bui in front of a 
crowd of 1 1 is adoring followers, he s 
Michae! Jackson . *. megastar. 

His dancing vveaves a hypnotic 
spell, a magicai mood of sexuality 
and childlike innocence. 1 le spins, 
twirls and dips, his feet flying to the 
mesniei i/.ine beat of yet another 

w 

smash liii song. This is more tlian 
jnst another rock star; this isan icon 
who single-handedly set a genera- 
tion on fire. 

When Michael Jackson was 
rushed to hospital alter catching fire 
during the fi tning of a Pepsi Cola 
conuiiercial, he drew the kind of 
mass hvsteria media coverage usu- 
ally reserved for the assassina tion of 
heads of State. He was already so 
hot, he could have self-coinbusted. 
Television stations interrupted their 
regular programs with urgent news 
bulletins, radio stations gave updates 
on his condition as often as five 
times an hour and television net- 
works froiii all over the world staked 
out the hospital waiting to catch a 
glimpse oi the pop plienomenon. 

All the while, millions of fans 
throuehout the world waited anx- 
iouslv for news of their idol. H the 
world needed proof of Michael 
Jacksons massive following, then 
lhe hvsteria that surrounded the 
burníngincident was it, lie hascap- 
tuiecl the imaginaiion and the ado¬ 
rai ion of the world to an extern 
um ivalled since the halcyon days oi 
KJ vis Prcsley and the Beatles. He is 
the undisputed pop god of the 80s. 


The son of a struggling Chicago 
blues band guitarist has the musical 
world at his feet. Ile is a billionaire 
now bul starclom is nothing new. He 
has been a Household word since he 
emerged as the pre-pubescent sing- 
ing-dancing dynamo from the fatti- 
ily band the Jackson Fivealmost 20 
years ago. 



Jane Fonda 


But if that was stardom, then it 
was nothing compared with the suc- 
cess that foílowed the release ol his 
solo album ThrUler . The álbum 
spawned seven successive top-10 
singles— Billie íeun , Beat //, The Girl 
is Mine, lluman Sature, Wamw Be 
Startin ' Someihin \ Pretty Young Thing 
and ThrUler . 

The ThrUler album sold more 
than 30 million copies worldwide 
with about one million heing solei 
each week since it won its eight 
(irammys earlier this year. 1 he 
album was numbei one on the 
American charts for un unprece- 
dented 33 weeks-—it is the best sell- 
ing album of any kind for all lime. 
Michael Jackson tak.es liorne S2 
from eacli album sale—a deal 
uniuue in recording history—mak- 
ing ít easv to understand why he has 

n / * 

been dubbed ‘the six billion dollar 
man’. But trying to put any figure 
on his fortune is an exercise fraught 
with uncertainty because of the 
numerous other income sources that 


combine to make ii[> the Miehael 
Jackson business empire. 

His sucí ess is undeniable hut the 
cause of ii is harder to pin tlown. 
VVhat is it about Michael Jackson 
and his music that leaves billions ol 
devotees mesmeri/ed and crying for 
niorer His close friend Jane Fonda 
attempts to summarize liisappeal in 
this way: ‘MichaePs got a fresh, 
original sound. I lie music is ener- 

u . 

getic and it s sensual. You can dance 
to it. work out to it, make love to it. 
sing to it. It s liard to sit still to it. 

Even sociologists have seen fit to 
buy in on lhe Michael Jackson phe- 
nomenon with a more academic 
explanation of his immense appeal. 
They see a world in whic h teenag- 
ers are unceriain oí their future, 
their lives plagued by unemploy- 
ineni and threatened by nuclear 
annibilatton. They are rebelling 
against having to make decisions 
about their future in an uiuertain 
world. Young people want to escape 
and Michael Jackson is the ultimate 
escapist. 

His music tells them to forget 
their worries, to get up and dance, 
lose theniselves in the rhythm which 
is all that really matters here and 
now. It is a philosopliy which appeals 
to young and olcí, rich and poor, 
black and white. Its calling is 
universal. 

His body on st age is electric, 
whirling and tliving in streaks of 
incandescent eneigy and color. 
When he moves and when he siiigs 
there is nothing but the beat, prob- 
lems cease to exist in Michael Jack- 
son’s world. Just líke Peter Pan, he 
will transport you to a world witli¬ 
ou i care, a world where anytliing is 
possible as long as you want it badly 
enough. 










This Peter Pan connection is 
compownded not only hv the pop 
star s self-confessed obsession witfi 
the classic fairvtale charactei but 
also bv lhe strange life he !eads. I íe 

/ O 


is not only chasing eternal vout.h, he 
seems to have captured it. 

Living at home with 1 tis mother 
and sister, he has sm roundcd liiin- 
self with the trappings of child- 
liood. He is the ultimate loner, 
preferring the company of store 
dtinimies, children and exotic pets 
lo tliat of adults. Shut awav behind 
the higti wallsoí hisCalif ornia inan- 
sion, his world iserowded with video 
games, Disneyland diversions and a 
t hild s wonderland of expensive 


tovs. 

He liv es in a cocoon, protected 
by bodvguards, tutors and his fam- 
ily. ‘I bate toadmii it,' he savs, ‘bui 
I feel si range around everyday peo- 
ple, My whole liíe has been on stage 
and t ht- impression I get of people 

of applause and dieni running 
after me. In a crowd l in afraid. On 


stage I ft ■ei safe. II I could I would 
sleep on the stage. Fm serious. 
Michael lackson has been living 

m o 

this doseted existenee since he sfiot 
to starclom with the Jarkson Five 
when he waseighi vears old. He has 
nevei known a normal childhood. 


His father (oe insisted the brothers 
practise their musie every day after 
school, while other kids were out 
playing Street games. From the time 
he could talk. Michael was sing- 
ing—rehearsing and preparing for 
the liíe lhai would forever set him 
apart from the normal world. 

He h as never known normal 
school friends or jjeople wliodid not 
treat him as a star. 

Ilis home is his sanctuary where 
he retreats from the real world, a 
place wliieh has always been safe. He 
now sharcs it with a small tnenag- 

O 

erie which indudes a llama, a boa 
eonstrictor, a sheep and a pair of 
white swans. 1 11 link they re sweet, 
says Miehael. I like topry into their 
world and watch i ht* way they move 
about, ’ 

One of his other fascinations is 
children. 'When I'm upset about a 
recording session, 111 dash offto the 
school yardjust to he around them. 
V\ hen I come back to the studio, I m 
ready to move mountains. Kids do 
lhat to me. Its matric. 1 

O 

And while his queer life and li k- 
ings ma\ be essential to the Creative 


genius, they worry his friends if not 
his íainilv. 'In some wavs Michael 
remind.s me of the walking 
wounded,’ savs close friend Jane 
Fonda. He s an extremely fragile 
person.' 

I remember one dav 1 said, 
“Michael, I wish 1 couid find a 
inovie I could produce for you" and 
suddenly I knew. ] said, "I know 
what. Peter Pan." I said, "1 realize 
youVe Peter Pan and he started to 
cry and said, " I here are pictures of 
Peter Pan all over niv roorn. I total!v 
identify with Peter Pan. the losi boy 
of Never-Never (and. 

This Peter Pan connection is 
compounded by the strange life the 
pop star leads. 

7 totally identify with 
Peter Pan, the lost boy 
of Never-Never land. ’ 

Michael Jackson 

Michael Jackson s entire exist- 
ence is irnbued with eccentricitv. I fe 
is a devout Jehovah s W itness who 
reads the Bible regularly and quotes 
from it in all sons of situations. I Ie 
goes to church, or Kingdom Hall as 
the Witnesses call it, four times a 
week. can ying on a religious dedi- 
cation lhat has always been a major 
pari of life in the Jackson fainily. Ilis 
dedication to the church even 
extends to regular missions out into 
the suburbs of Los Angeles, spread- 
ing the good wf)rd door to door 
with a bundle of Watchtoivers, the 
church newspaper, under his arm. 

I le is a strict vegetarian and fasts 
every Sunday, to cleanse his bodv of 
all impurities, he says. He lives on 
nuts. fruit and freshly-.squeezed 
juices refusing to eat any meat and 
even dairy produets. A special chef 
is einployed to cook his meais to 
ensuve the fastidious diet is kept 
pure. 

1 he diet is responsible for the 
reed-like body which exudes more 
energy now than it ever did. The 
vegetar ian regime has meant the 
loss of 10 kilograms and he now 
weigfis only 54 kilograms but with 
no loss of vitality. The chronic skrn 
problems thal plagued him 
throughout his younger vears are 
now a thing of the past. 


Most peculiar of all is the way he 
surrounds himself with store dum- 
mies, tartoon and science fíction 
characters. His friends are of the 
silent type. He prefers to ( reate his 
own friendships with inanimate 
objects into which he cari inject the 
qualilies and characteristics of his 
own choosing. 

'I would love to surround myself 
with people 1 want to be mv friends,' 
he says, 'but I can t so I make do 
with store dummies.' He has roo ms 
fu II of tht rsí k dummies and spends 
manv hours talking with and 
observing them. It is the closesl he 
comes to companionship. ‘I guess 1 
just want to bring them to life,' he 
savs. I like to imagine talking to 
them. í think 1 ain surrounding 
myself with tire friends I never hací 
in life. 

While he niight never have met 
them or even heard of them, 
Michael Jack son lias plenty of 
friends in the boardrooms of Amer- 
ica's major recording companies. All 
of tht ;m, but especial ly his own labei 
CBS, ;»re \N‘ell aware of his inightv 

n / 

contribution to the flagging for- 
tunes of their industry. 

(!BS was suflering badly from the 
effects of the recession which had 
sem record sales into their worst 
decline since the beginning of the 
pop era. Fhen alongeame Michael 
Jackson s Thriller álbum. Its mega- 

* * €p 

sales were the kiss of life and a 100 
per cem profit turnaround for CBS 
Records. Th at seven of the album s 
nine songs made the top 10 as sin¬ 
gles was just t he icing on the cake. 

'I don ! t think the álbum sales are 
finished \et, an exuherant CBS 
Records chief said recently. ‘ 1 here 
are some 200 million [jeople iu 
America and we ve onlv sold 18 
million copies here so far. There are 
a few more to go. 

But the joy ovei Thriller ts not 
confined to CBS. T he álbum has 
injected new life into the entire 
industry. It has brought people back 
into the record Stores in droves. 

1 he best thing for a record com- 
pany is to have a hit,' savs an exec- 
utive ol a major record store chain. 
‘The second best thing for a record 
company is for someone else to have 
a hit. The whole industry has a stake 
in this success. 

The falloul from Thriller is 
spreading far and wide. It has 
boosted sales of all the old Jackson 
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Five and Jacksons records as well as 
adding to Micliael Jackson‘s former 
solo album sales. An array of mer- 
chandise írom T-shirts to perfumes 
are being scooped up by a public 
hungry for the faintest whiff of the 
Michael Jackson myslique. A mini¬ 
ature likeness of the star in the f orni 
of a doll is the latest on the novelty 
agenda, to be released later th is 
year. 

J 

He is estimated to ha ve earned 
well in exeess of $40 million from 
the sales of ThrUler alone, not 
including his take from the video 
version of Thriller and its spin-oíf 
The Making of Thriller , The videos 
have sold more than 350,000 cop¬ 
ies at S29.95 each further fuelling 
h is financial fires. 

All this from an album which, on 
its completion late in 1982, drew a 
lukewarm reaction from record 
company executives and rock critics 
alike. Neither could have had any 
idea of the monster that was about 
to be unleashed. 

\\ hether Michael Jackson him- 
selí had any íhkling of what was to 
come is not known. And any such 
hopes he might have had would 
have received a setback with the 
release ol the first sintde, the Paul 
M< ('.artnev collaboration The Girl is 
Mine. It made the top 10 but never 
looked like making it to number one 
and provided only a glimpse of the 

success that was to follow. 

The album was born in a 16-track 

studio in Encino, Califórnia, not lar 
from the Jackson family rnansion. 
With writer-arranger Rod Temper- 
ton, Michael played around with the 
songs which later fornied the album. 
From its inception through re-writ- 
ing, mixing and recording, liis 
involvenient with the album was 
ultirnate. 

When the time finally carne to 
record, long-time friend and asso- 
ciate Quincyjones appeared on the 
scene to oversee production. The 
album cost a total of $750,000 to 
produce. 

Things really started to take oflf 
with the release in unusually rapid 
succession of the singles Billie Jean 
and Beat It, both accompanied by 
videos which were sexy, precise and 
dazzling, combining music with 
movement in a way not seen before. 
Thnller went to number one and 
stayed there for 29 weeks while the 
hit singles carne one after another. 


The massive revenue generated 
by Thriller has provided Michael 
jackson with the springboard to 
launch himself as a multi-faceted 
business conglomeraie. The astute 
financial management of his father 
back in the daysof the Jackson Five 
means he now owns vast tracts of 
real esta te across the United States. 

Now Michael seems intent on 
pouring at leasl some of his earn- 
ings back into the music industrv. 
I lis own company, Optimum Pro- 
ductions, was responsible for the 
production of both the Thriller 
extended video and documentary. 


Ile also now owns a major pub- 
lishing catalogue whic h includes ali 
of Sly and the Family Stone s hits 

2 i? 

and is aCtively seeking other major 
catalogues to buy. I íe is in the proc- 
ess of forming five new companies, 
one of which, Experiments in 
Sound, is involved in researching 
and developing new sound 
technologies. 

Also planned is a financial and 
Creative involvenient in motion pic- 
tures. He has looked at many Scripts 
but has yet to decide on the right 
vehicle to launch him into film- 
making. 


/ 
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CHAPTER 2 



n ordinai v child growing up 
in a small two-bedroom 

house surrounded bv liis 

/ 

gl parents and eight brothers 
I and sisters might have 
found the competition for 
attention just too fierce, the task of 
asserting himself well nigh impos¬ 
sible. But the Jacksons of Gary, 
Indiana were no ordinarv family 



and Michael, the second yonngest 
of their six sons, was certainW no 
ordinarv little boy. 

r / 

From the very start, Michael 
stood out from his five talented 


brothers as being possessed of 
something extra, something very, 
very special. His parents joe and 
Katherine, bul particularly Kath- 
erine, were the first to see it. ‘Fver 
sinee Michael was very young,’ says 
Katherine, he seemed different to 
me from the rest of the children. I 
don t believe in reincarnation, but 
you know how babies move unco- 
ordinated? He never moved that 


way. VVhen he danced, it was like he 


was an older person.' 

There was always dancing in that 
house. Well, it went hand-in-hand 
with the eonstant music and sing- 

O 


ing. Not that lhe Jacksons had a 
whole lot to dance and sing about. 
For one thing, Gary, Indiana, is not 
the sort of place to inspire any 
expressions of exuberance in those 


who live thcre. It is one of those 
t hara< terless midwestern industrial 


cities dominated by the Steelworks 
and various other heavy industrv 
and sprawling out into suburbs only 
slightly less ugly. 


Joe Jackson was a crane operator 
in the steelworks, struggling to feed 
and clothe his wife and nine chil¬ 
dren on a take Home wage of less 
tlian $100 a week. ‘The house in 

Gary had two bedrooms,’ remem- 

/ 

bers number three son Jermaine. 
"Mv parents slept in one and the rest 
of us in the other. But there was a 
closeness there, a warmth.' With 
nine brothers and sisters sharing one 
bedroom, the closeness was prob- 
ably inevitable. 1 he warmth carne 
from the music. 


‘The house in Gary 
had two bedrooms. 
My parents slept in 
one and the rest of 
us in the other. ’ 

MíchaelJackson 


And the music, in the first 
instance any way, carne from father 

/ j 

Joe Jackson. Katherine had a good 
voice, singing in a good country and 
western with a strong undercurrent 
of the blues. But the Jackson fami- 
]y’s real musical inspiration was their 
father who during the 1950s had 
nurtured his own show business 
aspirations before the pressing 
responsibilities of a large, young 

familv forced him to settle down in 

/ 

more steady employment at the 
steelworks. 


With his brothers, Joe had played 
the local college campuses and bars 
around Gary in a blues group called 
The Falcons. When ]oe decided lo 
abandon music and concentrate on 
providing for his familv, he stored 
lis treasured guitar in a cupboard 
where it gathered dust. 

Then the fatnilv s ancient black 

/ 

and white television set gave up the 
ghost and, too poor to buy a new 
one or even have the old one 


repaired, theynvere thrown back on 
their own resources to entertain 
themselves. At first, titis took the 


forni of familv singalongs with 
Maureen, the cldest of the Jackson 
brood, on piano. 

Until the day when Joe’s old gui¬ 
tar was discovered by second son 
Fito (real name Toriano Adarryll 
Jackson). Michael remembers that 
day as one in which the usual 
warmth and good feeling disap- 
peared for a while. It was as though 

Fito had inadvertently strayed into 

/ / 

sacred territ.ory. 

/ 

‘One day my father caught Tito 
with the guitar and he got s<> mad 
because it was something he cher- 
islied and he kept it as a memory 
jiiece,' Michael said. Then he said 
to Fito, Let me see what vou can 
do and Tito started really playing. 
My father was shocked because he 
saw some special talent there. He 
was really surprised and fie was so 
happy that his son could do this.' 

Fito is also given the credit for 
coming up with the idea of forrning 
the Jackson brothers into a group. 
At first, it was a trio of the older 
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brothers: Jackie, Tito and Jer¬ 
maine. Soon, the next-in-line Mar- 
lon was joining in while little 
Michael sat on the sidelines, pound- 
ing away on a set of bongos while 
his brothers perfbrmed. Joe 
encouraged his sons to pursue 
music, obviously reinembering how 
he had been forced to abandon his 
own musical ambitions. He began 
to spend his hard-earned dollars on 
musical Instruments, much to the 
displeasure of his wife. 

It didn t take long to dawn on Joe 
Jackson that his boys were very good 
indeed, At th is st age, Michael was 
still considered too young to take a 

role in the family combo. It was 

/ 

Katherine who had the first inkling 
that little Michaefs contribution 
might jList be the most importam of 
all. She started to hear him imitat- 
ing jermaine s singing and told her 
husband, ‘I think we have another 
lead singer.’ 

7 sang “Climb Every 

Mountain” and 

• : .... 

everyone got excited. ’ 

Michael Jackson 

The eldest son Jackie recails: 
‘Michael was so energetic: that at five 

years old he was like a leader. We 

/ 

saw that so we said, "Hey, Michael, 
you be the lead gt^.’" Little 
Michael, at first a 1 most hidden 
behind the bongos, quickly moved 
into the leadership spot, with Tito 
on lead guitar, Jermaine on bass and 
Jackie as choreographer. ‘ He was 
into thoseJames Browti things at the 
time,’ Jackie recai ls. 'Vou know. 
The speed was the thing. He would 
see somebody do something and he 
could do it right away.’ Until then, 
Michael remembers, his only public 
oerfoimatice was when he sang for 
his kindergarten class. ‘I sang Climb 
Every Movntain and everyone got 
excited.’ 

But Michael ’s move up front 
carne as no surprise Lo his mother 
who had always sensed something 
unique about him. 'lt was sort of 
frightening. He was so young. He 
didn t go out and play much. So if 
vou want me to tell you the truth, 

1 doirt know where he got it. He 
just KNEW.’ 

At the tender age ol seven, - 
Michael was the choreographer for | 
the whole group. © 


















' We started rehearsine everv dav 

O J / 

aí ler school. Kids would tease us 
because we would be rehearsing all 
the time and theyci sav we'd never 
make it. Rocks would come 
through the window, people would 
tease us, but eventually it all paid 
ofF, We gol a lot in exchange for not 
playing baseball that summer.’ But 
five was a tendei age for a little boy 
to experience the first taste of what 
would later become one of his mag- 
nificeut obsessions—his isolation 
from ordinary people and the world 
outside show business. 


In any case, word of the brothers* 


music quickly spread around their 
neighbourhood as did the fact that 
the group still didnt have a name. 
A lady in the neighbourhood carne 


up wit.h the name “The Jackson 
Five Y recalls Michael. 'As soon as 
we heard u we knew it was us.' He 


doesn’t remember much more 


about the Jackson Five’s first steps 
on the road to fame and fortune. 
'Actually, I was so small I don t 
remember. When I was five 1 was 


touring, singing and daneing— 
always gone, always out of school. I 
just remember little things like the 
corner store or certain people in the 
neighbourhood. The high school 
behind us had a big band with 
trumpets and drums coming down 
the Street. I used to love that. . . like 


a parade.’ 

Father Joe’s recollections of those 
early days, and particularly about 
Michael, are much clearer. 1 
remember when Michael was a lit¬ 
tle kid. We used to do personal 
appearances on Friday and Satur- 
day nights. l'd take the children out 

all over the citv and into other cit- 

/ 

ies. Michael would get hisallowance 
everv week from the tours. 1 gave 

hirn S20 and lie would buv a lot of 

/ 

candy. He would call all his friends 
in the neighbourhood and he would 
give them candy and he would enjoy 
them eating candy. That was the 
main thing he like to do and he 
loved to sing and dance,’ 

‘Michaefs gol the gift all right. 
When he was onlv about five years 
old he sang songs like Tobncco Road 
and Cloud Nine by l he Tempta- 
tions, some oí the other songs from 
Motown. W e had a record player 
and we had our recoi ds. We had to 
learn those types of songs to be able 
to go out on Saturday night and sing 
to people.’ 
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CHAPTER 3 



lot oi people like to 
take credit for bring- 
ing the Jacksons to 
Motown,’ says Joe 
Jackson. But when it 
comes to taking credit, 
where it s due or otherwi.se, daddy 
jackson takes a back seal to nobody. 
‘Diana Ross hatl a special and she 
out us ou it, she opened the door 
or us bui it vvas joe jackson wh o 
brouglit the jacksons to Motown. 

The Jackson boys began taking 

m / /O O 

shape as a musical force in 1969 
when they started singing with their 
parents as ' l he Jackson Family . 
l he five sons, Michael, Jackie, Tito, 
Marlon and Jermaine, then took 
their shovv on the road, building 
themselves a reputation as tlie 
dynatnic masters of soul music— 
infectious, catchy, compulsivelv 
danceable. They called it soul 
bubblegutn. 

Fronted by the energetic, mag- 
netic Michael, the boys transcended 

j 

all harriers of race and age. Their 
appeal was as wide as their brüliant 
smiles. 

‘It was Fito wh o decided vve 
would fortn a group,’ says Michael, 
and we did, practising and enter- 
ing talent quests until Diana Ross 
found us. The whole lainily, Mau- 
reen on piano, used to sit about the 
house in the sixties singing and 
playing.' 

The early musical inspira tion 
carne ffom joe whose roots were 
steeped in the blues. Katherine sang 
a mean country and western min- 
gled with her own brand of the 
blues and the younger Jacksons sint- 
aly lollowed suit. Music was in their 
lome and in their blood. 


Joe quickly realised his sons were 
interested in becorning entertainers 
and relentlessly went to work with 
thern. While rnost kids were out 
playing Street games, the boys were 
in the house, not alvvavs willingly, 
toiling under Joe’s ever watchful 
eve. He eneouraged and nurtured 

o 

their natural love of music and 
desire to perform. 



Michael Jackson 


They got a bit upset about the 
whole thing in the beginning, joe 
adrnits, ‘because the other kids were 
out there having a good time. But 
rny boys were in the house trying 
to learn how to be something in 
life. 1 hey were getting better and 
better, and the better they gol the 
better they enjoyed it.' 

The family’s Kombi van doubled 

* 

as their road truck, transporting 
thern and their equipinent from one 
talent show to the next. ‘1 had 
Volkswagen bus,’ Joe recalls, and I 
bought a big luggage rack and put 
it on top and had everybody on the 
inside of the bus. One day 1 noticed 
when I was coming out of the yard 
that the instruments on top of the 
bus were taller than the bus.’ 



Michael, however, remembers 
those eáiiy davs for the money and 
all the candy it bought. ‘When we 
sang people would throw all this 

money on the floor, tons of dollars, 

/ 

tens, twenties and lots of cliange. 1 

o 

remember rny pockets being so fu 11 
of money I couldn t keep my pants 
up. Fd wear a really tiglit belt and 
í d buy candy like crazy.’ 

The big break carne in 1969 
when Richard Hatcher was cam- 
oaigning to bècome Gary s first 
jlack mayor and invited the Jack¬ 
son Five to perform al one of his 
rallies. Also on the bill were Diana 
Ross and the Supremes. 

‘1 looked at this little kid whirlinç 
around up there and I thought I was 
looking at myself ,' Diana recalls. ‘I 
thought the group was lerrific so I 
asked theni if they'd like to meei the 
head of my recording comjrany and 
arranged for thern to audition for 
him. I saw so nuich of myself as a 
child in Michael. He vvas perform- 
ing all the time. That’s the way I 
vvas. He could be my son.' 

After singing with the Jackson 
Five for three years, Michael took 
centre stage at a ‘soul weekend’ in 
hís home tovvn of Gary, at the 
tender age of eiglit. The contracts 
were signed with Motown tvvo 
months after lhe audition arranged 
by Diana Ross, and the Jackson 
Family moved to Califórnia. 

j 

At first, half of the group stayed 
with Diana Ross and the other half 
with the head of Motown Records 

Berry Gordv. I lived vvitii Diana 

* / 

Ross for almost a year and a half,’ 
says Michael. It was like paradise. 
We went to Disneyland, we had fun 
ev et v day.’ 








Later, lhe íamily moved in 
together imo a 20-rooni mansion in 
Encino, Califórnia—-a palatial resi- 
dence completfe with swimming 
pool, basketball court, archery 
range, pool room and recording 
studio. It nas about this time tliar 
Michael starled to look on his Home 
with its fortress-Iike walls as a sanc- 
tuary, a safe house where he would 
l>e protected from the demands of 
his ever increasing band of 
folio wers. 

7 looked at this little 
kid whirling around up 
there and / thought I 
was looking at myself 
.. he couid be my son. ’ 

Diana Ross 

ll was a very long way from their 
two-bedroom shack in Garv, Indi¬ 
ana, but the Jacksons are quick to 
refute any suggestion that they were 
an overnighl sensation. ‘Everyone 
thinks vve started at the top,' says 
Marlon, 'but vve traveiled around 
forsix years before that, five broth- 
ers, two sist.ers, Morn and Dad 
cramined into a Volkswagen van, 

n 

Wed gel home at five in the rnorn- 
ing a lot of times, then get up the 
next day and go to school. We are 
used to working haixl. 

By 1971, the comracts with 
Moiown were signed, tlieir first sin¬ 
gle reco rd ed, and the rest is musical 
history. 

I he song that started it all was I 
IW wt Vou Buek, the first of four con- 
secutive mnnber one singles. The 

o 

superdiarged dance rhythms of I 
Wenif Yüu Back burst onto the pop 
scene with the explosive impíict of 
a mortar shell. The fact that the 
driving fort e behind the music was 
the soaring soprano voice of a 
lunky, gvrating 11-year-old boy lent 
theact an undeniable noveltv appeal 
but equall) undeniable was the 
presente of pop magic. 

ABC, The i Awe Vou Save and TU Be 
Th cre followed in quick succession. 
In rapid time, the group notched up 
sales of more than 100-million rec- 
ords, breaking box-ofhce records 

O 

and causing pandemoniuni wher- 
ever they appeared. 


VVhile rnost boys his age were 

/ O 

contemplai ing their first kiss, 
Michael was bombardeei bv «iids 

/ o 

slavishly oflering themselves to their 
pre-pubescent idol. But Motown was 
careful to nurture a wholesome 


itnage for tlte lads, an easy task con- 
sidering tbe family were devout 
JehovalVs Witnesses with a strong 
disdain for violente, drugs, alcohol 
and all the other teinptations of the 
modern pop cu I l ure. 

Joe and Kaiherine kejit a tighi 
rein ou their sons and vvhen the 


Jackson Five arrived in Australia in 
1973, 14-year-old Michael was quick 
to rein force the groups squeaky- 
t lean image. Hisjob was not macíe 


any easier by the fact that brothers 

* t 

lackie and 1 ito were charged in 

J O 

America with receiving stolen goocls 
and taken to court. They arrived in 
Australia with a ] 7-man entourage 
of musicians, a valet, a scfiool 


teacher, managersand a bodveuard. 

Despite their multi-million do liar 
earnings. the boys were given only 
$10 a week pocket money by their 
father, most of which Michael spent 
on candy. Success was not. going 
to spoil the Jacksons, just make 
iliem rich if joe had anvthing to 
do with it. 


Fameand fortimedid not change 
lhe Jacksons, who remained nor¬ 
mal, if slighi tv misc hievous bov’s who 
were polite to their clders and never 
lost the moral perspective their par- 
ents gave thern. Their early ’70s 
interviews were marked bv polite- 
ness and buinour, with Michael act- 
itig as spokesman. They always 
shook hands. a courtesv Michael has 
retained through the vears. 

When they arrived in Australia in 

J 

1973, jackie said their success had 
forced them to remain a close fam¬ 
ily unit. Dad is always on hand to 
see that lhe younger ones get to bed 
early and lie Controls our weekly 
allowance,’ he said. ‘We lo ve our 
fans but there are so many places 
we can t go even with our body- 
guard that we sta\ together. Amer¬ 
ican law insists on a minimum three 
hours a day schoolintí for the kids. 

t O 

f he Boa rd of Education appoint s 
the teacher to travei with us so that 
the younger ones can come on tour.' 

The Jackson Five continued to 
blitz the charts, but even as far back 
as 1971 Michael was proving to be 
the most talented of the brothers, 
embarking c^n a solo career. while 


maintaining his position with the 
group. His most successful Motown 
singles were Gut /'<> Be There. Rockw 
Rabia, i 11 ! anna Be W here ) ou Atr and 
the number one hit Ben from the 
movie of the same naiiie. It was 
ironie and prophetic that Michael s 
first big solo hit Ben was a lo ve song 
to a rat. Even today, he is more at 
home with lus manv exotk pets tlian 
with people, sharinga lí(e with them 
no human can enjoy. 

Michael also had a strim» of best- 

11 

sei 1 ing solo ulhoms with Motown 
from 1971 to 197b —Got To Be 
There, Aíusic and Afc, Torever, 
Michael, and / he Best oj 3 hchael 
jackson . 

Meanwliile, the boys were matur~ 
ing and so was their music. I he 
bubblegiim sound dcvclopcd a more 
up-tempo soul I et * I with hits likc 

A ever Can Say Goodhye, Mama Pearl , 
Get It 7 offether, Daucnur Machine and 

O O 

Forrver Carne Todax, 



them. 

As tl>c years rollcd by, the group’s 
popularity skyrocketed. l he Jac:k- 
son livc ma de frequenl appear- 
ances on television and maintained 
a hectic schedule of world tours 
capitalizing on their record sales. 
One of the highlights for the boys 
from the industrial backwater of 
Gary was t;o perlorm before Queen 
Elizabeth at King s Hall in (ilasgow 
during Great Britain s celebration 
of her Si lver ]ul)ilee. 

1 he Jackson Five s popularity was 
scj great in the mid-70s that an ani- 
niatetl television series was created 
based on their livesand music. They 
even had a brand of hair-sprav, 
especialh* foi inulated for Afro hair- 
stvles, named after them. I.ike 
everything they touched, it lurned 
to gol d for the Jackson machine. 

But from the time Michael made 
his first solo alburn under the direc- 
tion of l)lack music great George 
Martin and it sold eight million cop¬ 
ies, it was cleai to everyone that he 
was the Jackson with the future. 










































































































































CHAPTER 4 



y 1976, tHe honeyniQon 
with Motown Records was 
o ver. 

Joe Jackson was dissatis- 
fied wit.h the direction the 
group had been taking 
iinder the direction of Motown chief 
Berrv Gordy. They were not going 

/ j j o o 

lar enough or fast enough for his 

O O 

liking. He felt they were in danger 
of becoming entrapped by their 
teenybopper image and Idllowing 
and saw greater potential in tailor- 
ing the boys music to the demands 

O / 

of the rapidly growing disco 
audience. 

Joe’s insistence on a change of 
style did not go down well with all 
the rnembers of the family. \or was 

4 

it musie to the ears of the powerful 
Berry Gordy. 

Unlike his brothers, Jermaine 
Jackson did not feel free to turri fiis 
back on Motown, the labei that had 
given the group their start. A cou- 
ple of years earlier, he had married 
I la/e! Joy Gordy wh o just hap- 
pened to be the boss daughter. 
‘Motown did everything for us, for 
the whole family,' he said. 

4 1 

Jermaine eventually c]uit the band 
after a bla/ing row with his father- 
manager Joe. When news of the 
jackson Five s split with Motown 
beeanie public, Joe Jackson was 
inundated with oífers. He took it 
upon himself to carry out all nego- 
tiaiions and finally decided to accept 
the deal from (1 BS without Consult¬ 
ing his sons. 

O 


Jermaine slill clearly remembers 
the night when his father s mariip- 
ulations were revealed to him. “I 
went to his room and on his bed 
were the CBS contracts. That was 
tlie first 1 knew about it. That was 
the wrong way to find out. Beçause 
I was married to Hazel they thought 
they couldn t trust me so they kept 
rne in the dark. Everybody had 
signed the contract. Mv father 
picked iip mine and said sign it.’ I 
said no. 



Jermaine Jackson 


‘Naturally iiiv brothers thought I 
had betrayed them so they were 

V 4 

mad at me. Mv father made some 

/ 

crazy statement that it’s his blood 

J 

flowing through my veins, not Berry 

í_3 I..J J / 

Gordy’s. My mother was asking nie 
wfiat was wrong with rne and why 
I did what 1 did. It was a very rough 
time for me/ 

Jermaine’» divicied loyalites didn l 

J / 

preveni Joe from going out and 
signiiig a new recording deal for the 
group with the CBS subsidiary Epic 
Records. Jermaine stuck to his guns 
but so did his iron-willed father and 
when the Jacksons finally defected 
from Motown, they went without 
h i n i. 



Jermaine said at the time, ‘I asked 
Ha/el (his wifcj, "II I go with my 
brothers, will that have anything to 
do with out relationsliip?" and stu* 



, "Xo. We re married and in 
lo ve, not married and in 
busmessT 


Jermaine chose to st ay with 
Motown anyway, cutting himself off 
from America’s most successful 
family act and alienating himself 
from his father. I have never 
regretted mv decision/ he still 

claims today. 

He embarked upon a solo career 
but his first three albums were flops. 
Not until he sought the help of his 
friend Slevie Wonder did Jermaine 
establish himself as a successf ul solo 
artist. 

When they left Motown, lhe 

Jackson Five left behind a brother-— 
and a natne. Motown had exclusive 
rights to lhe name Jackson Five and 
thereafter they would be knovvn 
sirnply as the Jacksons. 

They began recording on the 

j n o 

Epit labei almost immediately under 
the guidance of writer-producer 
team Kenny (iamble and Leon 
Hulf. At that stage, CBS had little 
confidente in the Jacksons* song- 
writing abilities. Gamble and Iluff 
were famous for their Thiladelphia 
soiind’, a luxuriouslv orchestrated 

j 

and produced rhythrr-and-blues 
style. 

Michael Jackson alwavs main 
tained that the sound just wasn t 
right for lhe group. Their first Epic 


18 



album, The Jacksons, sold only 
500 000 copies, which would liave 
been considered more tban satisfac- 
torv for a lesser group. But for tbe 
jacksons, it was sniall potatoes 
indeed. 

Michael and his brothers began 

O 

to openly question their fathers 
wisdom in tearing tbe group avvay 
from Motowu and aligning them 
with Gamble and Huff. Their sec- 
ond Epic album, Goin Places, went 
nowhere—a dismal failure by jack¬ 
sons' standards. 

We wanted ro be lunkicr, to 
experiment with new sounds,’ 
Michael said. Their new labei, how- 
ever, seemed hell-bent on locking 
them into a failing format and 
denying them the Creative freedom 
they were crying out for. 

Two years of stagnation followed 
before Epic gave them the chance 
to writ.e and produce their own 
album. The resuh was Destiny. The 
album went platinum, capturing the 
immense disco market thev had 
identified years earlier. 

At that stage, CBS had 
little confidence in the 
Jacksons’ songwriting 
abilities. 


With the huge success ot the sin- 

o 

gles Blame lt()n The Boogie and Shake 
Your Body, co-written by Michael, the 

w J 

jacksons had finally found the for¬ 
mula for a successful new musical 
direction. 

But their energies were not 
restricted to the recording studio. 
They maintained their gruelling 
schedule of world tours and still 
found time to launch themselves 


into the world of television. 

Joc- s handiwork again . . . and the 
boys were joined by their sisters 
Maureen, La d ova and Janet in the 
CBS network's musical variety show 
The jacksons. Two of the girls were 
later to parlay this television expe- 
rience into acting carccrs, La I'ova 
landing a regular role in the com- 
edy series Diff'rent Strokes and Janet 
the precocious 12-ycar-old star of 


another comedy series Good Times. 

Meanwhile, the Jacksons were 
happy with their new musical style, 
happicr still that it was meeting with 


such success. But thev were not 

j 

happy that niusic critics continucd 
to labei their output ‘soul or ‘disco*. 
‘We just look upon it as music, said 
Marlon. 

1! it has a nice beat and it s 
danceable, that’s good. They ve got 
soul music. They’ve got pop music. 
Thev ve got country music. It all 
boi Is down to this—if it s a numbcr 
One record or a million seller thats 
what the public wants. I don t know 
why the critics labei music. At one 
time they called our music bubble- 
gum soul. We didn t feel that w r av 
about it, but we thought they 
labelled us that way beca use we were 
young. 

‘The Beatles had Penny Leme but 
that wasnt bubblegum beca use thev 
were much older.’ 


in return do the sanie for me. If vou 
want people to treat vou in a ccrlain 
way, vou should treat them the same 
way. The lyricsare about the world 
loday and what we want—some 
place where there s not a bunch t)f 
cars and smog. 

Not only had they arrived as seri- 
ous artists, the Jacksons seemed to 
be telling the world, but they had 
also developed a social conscient e. 

At the same time, but on the 
other side of the United States, 
Michael Jackson was sowing the 
seeds for a very different destiny. 
Witb a little help from bis friend and 
mentor Diana Ross, he had landed 
the role of the Scarecrow in the 
movie version of the smash hit 
Broadway show The U /b, a black 
rock adaptation of The Wizard oj Oz. 


c 
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The jacksons had been tnaking 
records for more than 10 years 
before they were given the oppor- 
tunity to exercise total Creative con¬ 
trai ovei their work. They finally 

j / 

carne of age with the album Destiny, 
written, arranged and produced by 
the Jacksons. 

‘When Cdamble and Iluff were 
producing us,' said Marlon, ‘we used 
to do two songs on each side but this 
is the first time we ve produced a 
whole album. We loved it all 
because that s something we ve 
always wanted to do. We ve been 
recorded b\ other producers, which 
wasn t bad because they gave us hit 
produet in the Motown days. 

‘On this album, the message of 
the songs is: the things I do for vou, 



lt was the most expensive black 
musical ever made, was savaged by 
the critics, but Michael’s duo with 
Diana Ross Ta se On Doivn The Boa d 


became a hit single. 

This might ha ve seemed signi fi¬ 
cam at the time but bis involvement 


with The \ \ iz carried 


ram th- 





















cations whose importance would not 
become apparent until la ter. Dur- 
ing production, Michael nioved 

away from the farnily home in Cal- 

/ / 

ifornia to live with Diana Ross in 
New York. For the First time, he was 
away From the tight Family circle and 
its inevitable restrictions. He 
revelled in his new-found íreedom, 
seizing the opportunity to develop 
a quirky, oífbeat style that would be 
his and his alone. 

This became the pivotal point in 
his development, not just for its 
effect on his personality but also For 
the development of his unique pub- 
lic persona. 

The Wiz experiente also awak- 
ened a fascination with the fantastic 
fantasy world of film. He would 
later use this to stunning effect in 
pop video clips, the like of which the 
world had never seen before. 

And on the set of The Wh, 
Michael met the film’s musical 
director, the great black composer, 
musician and producer Quincy 
[ones. They formed an instant alli- 
ance and began to share musical 
ideas. From there, it was inevitable 

that they would collaborate in the 

/ 

production of Michaefs debut solo 
album for Epic, Ofj the Wall. 

Michael's loyalty to his brothers 
remained absolute and he returned 
to ( Califórnia for the production of 
(he Jacksorfs platinum album 
Triumph which was released in 
1980. Jackie, Michael and Randy 
shared equally in the writing and 
production of the album, which fea- 
tured Michaefs hit single Heart- 
break Hotel. 

This was one oí the many songs 
inspired by Michaefs dreams, an 
ambiguous nightmare in which he 
ispersecuted by lovers who have suf- 
fered at his hands. 

Michael continued to insist how 
he hated to take credit for his songs. 
He saw himself merely ‘a courier 
bringing . . . into the w r orld,' some- 
thing that is ‘somewhere, some 
place’ already written. 

The Jacksons toureei again in the 
summer of 1981, their most suc- 
cessful concert tour to date, gross- 
ing $5 million in 36 cities across 
America. Michael was given a free 
hand in planning the spectacular 
show. It carne complete with a magic 
act and a giant video. 

The tour spawned the double 
album The Jacksons Live! in 1981. 
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CHAPTER 5 



ith lhe suecess of the 
album Oj] the Wall , it 
became clear that 
Michael Jackson was 
setting a pace that 
would be t.ough for 
anyone to follow. 1 he album 
exploded imo the record industry 
at a time when it was in a severe 
depression, selling eight million 
copies and producing four top-10 
singles, which at that time was a 

o 

record for a solo Ll\ 

Michaels own compositipn, Dont 
Stop Til Yuu Get Enough, won him a 
Granimv for best male rhythm-and- 

J / 

blues performer in 1979. 

I le had matured as an artist and 
in the process had created what had 
previously been thought imposs¬ 
ible—intelligent disco. 

Ofj lhe Wall also brought about the 
first major rift between Michael 
Jackson and his father. joe Jackson 
had apparently t eceived a percent- 
age of every clollar lhe group had 
ever earned since the Jackson Eive 
were signed by Motown in the earlv 

o / * 

1970s. He had managed the band, 
first in partnership with Richard 
Arons then with Weisner and 
DeMann. 

Michael was beginning to grow 
away from his brothers profession- 
ally and later hired his own attor- 
ney and business manager. After 
accusations from Joe Jackson that ‘a 
lot of leeches were irying to break 
li p the group, Weisner and 



Joe Jackson 


DeMann were sacked. Even though 
eight months has passed, Michael 
has vet to find a replacement for 
thein. 

ll is also unclear how rnuch say 
Joe now has in the running of 
Michael s affairs. There have been 
reports that Michael recently sacked 
his father as manager of his multi- 
million clollar career after a furious 
family figlit. Joe Jackson walked out 
of the family home last yeai, leav- 
ing behind Katherine, his wife of 30 
years. He is now believed to be liv¬ 
ing in an apartment in Los Angeles 
and Michael has refused to renew 
his contract in a bitter act of 
revenge. 

But the backroom bickering could 
not detract from several startling 
developments in lhe career of 
Michael Jackson. I hey were there 
for all to see. 

A metamorphosis was taking 
place and Ofj the Wall was like the 
first exciting glimpse ol the butter- 
fly’s beautiful wings emergi ng from 
the cocoon. The new Michael Jack¬ 
son had undergone part of the 
transí ormation which would 


become complete with lhe release 
of Thrílter. 

The album, a unique blend ol 
pop, i hythm-and-blues and jazz, 
displayed his niost adventurous and 
mature vocais to date. Though the 
voice retained its boyish pitch, it was 
a far cry from the shrillness of his 
earlier hits. 

The album also secured his posi- 
tion as one of the finest songwriters 
in contemporary music, albeit one 
who was not reluctant todravv from 
tlie work of other great composers 
like Stevie Wonder, Paul 
McCarlnev and Rod d emperton. 

The LP was produced by Quincy 
Jones with Michael co-producing 
three songs which he also wrote. 
One of these, Don't Stop íil Vou Get 
Enouph, would become the first of 

o 

the unprecedented four top 10 sin¬ 
gles from the album. It went to 
iiuniber one as did Rock With You, 
bot.h earning gold certificaiion for 
sales in cxcess ol a milhou copies. 

l he album itselfwent multi-plat- 
inum with sales oí five million in the 
United States alone. In England, it 
was triple platinum, Australia: sevcn 
times platinum, Canada: triple plat- 
inum, Holland: gold. l he album 
spent alniosL eight months in Bill- 
board’s top 10 and a total of 84 
weeks on that publicatiorfs charts. 

But more importam than the sales 
figures, Ofj the Wall heralded the 
arrival of tlie pop icon of the 80s. 
The Michael Jackson era was bom. 

















































CHAPTER 6 
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Iter John Leimon was assas- 
sinalecl outside his horne in 
New York, tormer Beatle 
Paul McCartney wanied 
iiis good Iriend and ntusi- 
cal collaborator Michael 
never to perform live on 


stage again. But, as lias alwavs been 
the caso with tho Jackson clan, fam- 

■fc. w 

ily comes first. 

Michael jackson is about to 
enibark upon the lour of a lifctime 
with bis nve brothers in vvliat lias 
alreadv been billed lhe biggesl 
inusic tom of ali time. I he tour has 


been carefully timed to capitalize ou 
tho phenomenal snccess ol the 
Thriller album. I lie truth is that 
Michael neither needs nor wants to 
do the tour—he is doing it for his 

o 

lainilv. Ilecalls it the farewell tour' 
and 'tho final curtain.’ Others have 
oalled it ‘ono last bla/.e of cash and 


glory for lhe Jacksons. 

I.ven beforc lho first ticket issold, 
tlio tour sponsor Pepsi Cola has 
kic ked in Sã miilion on top of the 
$3 miilion put up by promotor Don 
king. Tho six performing Jackson 
brothers will receive 8ã per cent ol 
the net profits from the tour. 
Michael v\i11 take one-sixth of this, 
jusi like lhe other five brothers. 

No one is deluding himself that 
the guaranteed financial bonanza 

O 

frorn lhe tour uill be due to any- 
tliing otluT tlian the massive appeal 
of Michael Jackson. But through the 
good times and the bad times, the 
Jackson fainilv lias alwavs shared 
and Michael isadamant that this wili 
be no exception. 


d he remaining lã per cent of 
tour profits uill be shared between 
lhe promotor Don King and 
Michael s parents Kathorine and 
Joo. It was Joe who was instrumen¬ 
tal in setting up the doai with King 
despite the fact that ai loast one 
ontrepeneur had oftered a far moro 
lucrativo doai to got Michael Jack¬ 
son on the roail. Joe Jackson, still 
desperate to maintain a Itold over 
> dynasty lie had founded, 
that tho cleal with King go 


the po 
insistet 


through. 

O 


‘Michael is very 
intormed and aware 



Don King 


King estimates the tour could 

n 

gross Sl 00 miilion but therecan fio 


no realist ic estimai e of tho sums that 
will be generated bv ticket sales, the 

n 


inevitable tour movie and the mas- 
sive merchandising machine which 


has alreadv been put in motion. 

'Michael is doing this tour to liei 
his fanhly,’ says King. 'I feel this u i 
be the last lour he uill do with theiii 


I 


Michael is vor\ infòrmed and aware 

r 

of what is going on in his life to an 

o O 

amazing degree. He’s his own 
Rasputin.' 

This is not quite true, for if 
Michael had had his way, the flam- 


bovant King would not be involvo! 
at all. Mo does not trusi tho man 
who made his name and his millions 
organising boxing oxtravagan/as, 
some of th em real, some painfully 
contrived. 

Even at this earlv stage all is not 
going well with the tour and tho 

o O 

tension between artist and pro¬ 
motor is becoming increasinglv 

o n j 

obvious. d his carne to a liead at the 
flash press conference at a restau¬ 
ram in New Yorks Central Park 
wlien King announced he would he 

u 

promoting the tour. 1 fe iminedi- 
atolv took centre, ansuoring all 
questions directed at tho Jacksons, 
who became increasinglv annoved 
bv his performance. Thev sat 
speechless behind their dark glasscs 
while King put ilio media through 
a 15-minute doiuinenlarv on lho 
life and times of lhe great King, a 
show thev had all witnessed inanv 
timos hofbre when King was just a 
fight promotor. 

When the cries for Michael could 
no longer be ignored, lio shvlv camo 

n o j j f 

to the inicrophone and said in the 
soft voice seldom heartl vithout 
music, '1 don t reallv have anything 

J í o 

to sav. 1 fe did, in fact, have a great 
deal to sav to King later—through 
his lawvcrs. 

He wrote to Don King, first lv 
instructing that he was not to com- 
niunkaie with anvone on his behalf 
without prior permission, King was 
not to collect anv of tho moneys paid 
to Michael for his participation in 
the tour. his personal representa- 
tives would do that. King was for- 

O 















Michaei relaxes at home 


bidden to approach any promoter, 
sponsor or other person on 
Michaei s behalf. He was not to hire 


any personnel, any local promoters 
or book any huils withoul Michaefs 
personal approval. What it all comes 
down to is that King does absol- 
utelv nothimj witliout Michaefs 

/ o 

permission. 

'With Michaei, vou are always on 
trial," savs King. 

j' m CÍ 

There vvill lie 40 shows on lhe 
tour, spanning the three months of 
the northern summer and up to two 
million fans are expected to turn out 
to see their ‘Svengali'. Michaei 
refuses to do more than three shows 
a week, saying he must conserve his 
energv. There is already talk o( a 

O J 

live film and a live satellite broad- 


cast of one of the shows. 

Michaei's lawyers say that ‘unless 
the tour is liandled properly— 
financially, Creative ly and other- 
wise—Michaei is not going out.' 



Don King 


Every rock tour contains the 

/ 

potential for danger and the Jack- 
sons tour is only unique in that this 
potential is far greater than for anv 
other group. Michaefs popidarity 
has reached fever pitch and the fears 
of an outbreak of violence similar 
to the one wliicfi marred Diana 
Ross outdoor concert in Central 
Park are very real. 

d 1 

Already it has been dubbed the 
‘Nitro 1 our'—at any montem the 
whole thing could go up. 1 he 
planned outdoor stadium conectas 
seem to spel) danger, with thou- 
sands of frantic fans clamouring to 
gel close to Michaei. As one local 


promoter says, ‘I could not guar- 
antee the safetv of those in front of 
the stage. 1 don t tftiuk anybody can 
and if they do tliey re liais. 

Larrv l.arson is the man who 

/ 

bears the heavy weight of respon- 
sibility for security on the Jacksons 
tour. Although a seasoned tour 

o 

promoter he has had no experiente 
with productioiis of 11 iis si/.e, but 
then few ha ve. 

Tm involved in every aspect of 

the tour,’ he savs. l’m a realist and 

/ 

I know the Jacksons are going to 
generate a tremendous amount of 
enthusiasm. But at the sanie tinte I 
don t think our problems are going 
to he any different than other major 
concert tours. The Jacksons do not 
liave a historv of creating riots.’ 

But it is not just the Jacksons we 
are dealing with here. The mobs will 
be turning out to see Michaei Jack- 
son and there is no way anvone can 
predict what that might mean. 
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CHAPTER 7 


COMING 



P opular American corne¬ 
ei ian Johnny Carson was in 
fine for in and his routine 
was going over big with the 
assembled I lollywood glit- 
teiati as lie kicked ofi pro- 
ceedings at the 1984 Academv 
Awards. Thete was one point, how- 
ever, when the lauglner turned 
suddenly from uproarious to down- 
right nervous. That was the 
moinem when Carson looked out 
over the audience of movie world 
niovers and shakers and announced 
with liis trademark deadpan expres- 
sion that ‘Tonight. all vou meinbers 
oí the Academv can relax . . . 
Michael Jaekson has not been nom- 
inated for an Academy Award! 

Ha ha, went the Academv mem¬ 
bers who, a shori time earlier had 
watched bolh the American Music 
Awards and ilie more credible and 
prestigiou s Grammvs turn into 
Michael Jaekson testimonials, So 
tomprehensive was bis domination 
of the American Music Awards—he 
won seveti including a ‘special 
achievement award—that tliey 
vvere quícklv dubbed 1 he Michael 
Jaekson Awards and the burning 
question becanie, not whether he 
vvould win Grammys, that was a 
foregone conclusion, but whether 
he vvould win as many. In fact, when 
Gramniv awards night carne around 
a couple of weeks later, he won 
more. 


Having received an unprece- 
dented 12 nominations covering 
almost everv musical category 
except countrv and western, he 
walked away with eight Cirammys, 
a record feat unlikelv to be matched 
nnless by Jaekson himselí. By the 
end ol Grammy awards night, the 
rapturous applause as he walked 
to the podium and that bovish 
yoice shvlv savinu ‘Thank-vou, 

/ / / O / 

thank-yon all had become almost 
coinmonplace. 

‘Tonight all you 
members of the 
Academy can relax... 
Michael Jaekson has 
not been nominated for 
an Academy Award!’ 

Johnny Carson 

l he question burning in everv- 
one s mind, however, was ‘What 
next?’ What worlds were left to 
conquer for the performer wlvo had 
broken everv sales record, single- 
handedly revived the struggling 
recorcling industrv and trans- 

O 

formed its most prestigious awards 
into his ovvn proeessional? And the 
obvious answer was Hollywood^ 


hallowed Oscars. I.ittle wonder 
ihere was nervousness abroad nu 
Academy Awards night! 

Imleccl, there are alreadv indi- 
cations aplentv that Michael Jack- 
son s siglits are nowset firmlv on the* 

n / 

siIver screen. He will continue lo 
rnake records, despite the enor- 
iiious tiressures associaled with pro- 
ducing a follow-up to ihc* monsier 
hit ThriUer. But it is generally 
believed that the music will arrive 
in conjunction with movie projects 
more ambitious and inuch more 
expensive than liis curreni 14-min- 
utehil v ideo Thrilier and itsspin-oll 
documentarv, the hour-long The 
Making of ThriUer . 

In fact, Jaekson could well have 
made bis mark at the lf)84 Oscars 
had members ol the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
selectiou conmiitiee seeti fit to 
accc'j)t the nominal ion of tbc- ThriUer 
video in the best short filrn categorv. 

I lis record conipanv GBS took the 
uíiusual step of screening tlie rev- 
olutionarv video, which was origi- 
nalh iiilended for horne viewing, at 
a Los Angeles movie theatre for a 
week to make it eligible for an 
Oscar. Screening as the support to 
lhe Walt Disney animated classic 
'Fantasia', the short was so popular 
it was held over for a month, draw- 
ing in thousands of fans who paid 
lheir S3, clapped and cheered vvildly 
and then left without seeing Fan- 




















































tasia. Hundreds of thousands more 
forked out $29.95 for the hour- 
length videocassette The Making of 
Michael jackson's T/ml ter —not bad 
for a documentary on a 14-mirnite 
video. 

The Academy, however, was 
unimpressed. The film didnt even 
reach the preliminary round in the 
li ve action short film category. 
Michael Jackson is an extremely 
talented fellow and I thought 
Thriller was very well done,’ said 
selection committee chairman June 
Forav ratlier rondescendingly. L But 
the incremental things that make a 
short film in terms of story, char- 
acter and concept were just not 
there.’ 



Actually, there were a eouple of 
complications behind the acade- 
mys decision. First, there were fears 
the accepting oi Thriller would open 
the short film category to a flood oí 
big-budget rock videos. \So what', 
said George Folsey Jr, who co-pro- 
duced Thriller wit.li director John 
Landis and Jackson. ‘We have as 
rnuch right to enter the category as 
anyone else. I dond think that the 
cost of a film or the fact that its 
jumping-off point is a popular song 
should be any criteria f or judging it 
as a theatrical short.’ Then there 
was the other problein: VVith rock 
videos in the short film category, 
their musical themes would be eli- 
gible for the best song Oscar, there 
being no t ule that such songs must 
come froin feature films. So, by giv- 
ing Michael Jackson the chance for 
one Oscar, the academy would 
actually have been opening the way 
for him to take two. And that was 
two too many. 

The smart rnoney in Tinseltown, 
however, is that Michael Jackson will 
soon turn his formidable talents to 
a full-scale assault on the movie 
world. ‘Watch for Michael Jackson 
to make a very successful transition 



Presley. ’ 


James S Leach 


from music star to movie star,’ 
writes James S Leach, doven of 
Hollywood columnists. His excel- 
lent work as star and producer of 
videos f or t he promotion of his rec- 
ords proves he is ready for the si 1 - 
ver screen. O ver the past few years 
Jackson has honed his skills and has 
become one of the most charismatic 
individuais to come along since the 
early days of the Beatles and Fdvis 
Presley. 1 predict that in the very 
near future, Jackson and his long- 
time friend and mentor Diana Ross 
will reunite (they starred in The \\ iz) 
to pool their talents in a super-smash 
musical.’ 

The reference to Diana Ross and 


The U7z is interesting. Jackson ’s 
decision to leave his family circle in 
Califórnia to live in New York while 
starring as the Scarecrow in the 
movie version of the all-black mus¬ 


ical is seen by many friends and 
observers as the turning point in his 

life and career. Away from his fam- 

«* 

ilv, Michael seemed to find himself 
leading to the emergence of his now 
familiar offbeat, and very individ- 
uai, view. 

It was 1977 and Michael took to 
the crazv make-believe world of the 

J 

movie set as if it was where he always 
was meant to be. The Wiz, the most 
expensive black movie ever made 
with a budget of more than $50 
million, turned out to be a criticai 
and commercial flop. But with 
Diana Ross always there to Help, 
advise and smooth the way, Michael 
had opened the door to the life of 

fantasy he would come to love. 

/ 

L It was my first acting role,’ he 
said. ‘1 mean I ve been in rnovies 


before but they were concert-type 
films like Save the Children. d his was 


the first time I played a part instead 
of just being myself. It was one of 
my drearns come true. 


Especially significam was the dis- 
covery during filming that Michael 
had to be forced to take ofl his cos¬ 


tume and make-up alter each shoot 
and to reluctantly leave the fasci- 

movie set. 


tií 





For such an impressionable 19- 


year-old, there was always the dan- 

J J 

ger that the fantasy of the movie set 
would swallow him up completely. 


the black Dorothy, Diana Ross, was 
never far away. 

'I owe a lot to Diana, says Michael 
of his time shooting The Wiz. 'Siie 
was my mama on the set. 1 mean it. 
She was always there, helping me, 
giving me advice. VVe were really 
close. I have to say I love her. She 
was terrific. Every morning sht 1 
would come to my dressing room 
and ask if I was okay.’ 

J 



Diana Ross 


For her part, Diana Ross organ- 
ised boat trips and other outings to 
bring the shy young perfonner out 
of his shell. ‘Michael spends a lot of 
time, too rnuch time, by himself,' 
she said. He has a lot of people 
around him but he’s afraid.’ 

Biit when he does come out of his 
p ri vate world, it is significam that 
Michael almost invariably chooses 

J 

to be with people from lhe rnovies, 
be they actors, producers or 
directors. 

Closeted in lhe dark confines of 
his private screening room, he 
spends hour after hour watching 
vintage Charlie Chaplin and Fred 
Astaire films with the occasional 
break to enjoy one of his favourite 
horror rnovies. 

Today he includes among his 
friends Katharine Hepburn, who 
atlended her first rock concert to 
see the Jacksons at Madison Square 
Garden in 1981. Hc; was a regular 
visitor to the set of her movie On 
Golden Pond, where he also became 
close friends with Henry Fonda. In 
fact, he visited Fonda on the niglit 
he died, and Jane Fonda took it 
upon herself to leach him about 
acting. 




t ta. 


Superstar director Steven Spiel- 
berg and Michael beca me close 
friends in 1982 when he was sing- 
ing and talking his way through the 
storybook version of ET The Extra- 

TerrestiaL Michael was fascinated by 

/ 

the plastic ET model used for the 
aublicity shots. He had found a 
riend. 


'■K*: 



Elliott, he would have 
come to Michaefs 
house. ’ 

Steven Spielberg 


‘He grabbed me, he put his arms 
around me. He was so real 1 was 
talking to him. I kissed him before 
I left, recalls Michael, oncc again 
revealing his ability to turn inani- 
mate objects into private fantasy 
characters. 1 rnissed him a lot,’ he 
said of the little alien. ‘I wanted to 
go back to the spot I was at in the 
foresl. I wanted to he there with 
him.’ 


>ielberg was as fascinated with 
Michael as the pop star w ; as with the 
wrinkled alien. Tve never met any- 



body like Michael, 7 Spielberg says. 
'Some people feel he wavers on the 
fringe of twilight—I think heisdef- 
initely a young man with two per- 
sonalities. Michael is an emotional 
star child, one of the last living 
innocents who is in complete con- 
trol of his life.’ 


Spielberg and Michael are now 
collaborating to bring a new ver¬ 
sion of I M Rarrie’s classic íairv story 
Peter Pan to the big screen. lt. is no 


coincidente that both have long 
been fascinated with the character 
of Peter Pan, the eternal child 
whose magic dust makes children 



Spielberg was basically remaking 
Peter Pan in a modern setting when 
he created ET, a movie whose suc- 


cess lias been attributed to the film- 
maker’s ability to view life through 
a child s eyes. Jackson’s obsession 
with Peter Pan is well documented. 
Pictures of the character adorn his 
bedroom wall and the man-child 
pop star could only nod in tearful 
agreement when Jane Fonda told 
him she thought of him as a mod- 
ern-day personification of the fair- 


9 



After his accidenf while filming a television commercial for Pepsi-Cola, Michael 
wears a small cap used specifically for burn victims. 


ytale hem. Spielberg has remarked 
that ‘if ET hadn t come to Klliott, 
he would have come to Michael s 
house. It s a nice place Michael 
comes from. 1 wish we could all 
spend some time in his world.’ 

Of his plans for gettíng more 
involved in the movie Business 
Michael says, You know vou 
shouldn t believe everything you 
read. Besides, it s not as if nothing 
has been happening with me since 
we did our last álbum together. The 
Jacksons will always record together. 
But like I ve always said, it s impor¬ 
tam to grow and I ve been doing 
this. I still want to make records, my 
own and the group’s, but of course 
I intend to push my film career at 




MichaelJackson 


f 


the saire time. All the video stuff 
Fve been writing and performing 
this year is pari of it. I hope to get 
something done with Steven Spiel¬ 
berg and Quincy Jones. But 1 never 
said I was going to do one thing 
instead of the ot her. I want to do it 
all.’ 

And judging by what he has been 
able to achieve so far, if Michael 
Jackson says he wants to do it all, 
then it s a sure-fire bet that he will 

do it all and do it brilliantly. 

/ 
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CHAPTER 8 




ca 


e can run multi-million 
dolíar corporations and 
tell record companies 
exactly what lie wanis 
them lo tio—then he can 
sil in a room and play 
; for hours vvith a I2-vear-old. 


At 25, he still bears a striking 
resemblance to the skinny kitl who 

i 

sang and danced his vvay to stafdom 
half a generation ago. 

o o 


IIe lias been with lis for almost 


20 vears, all of tltem spent in the 
harsh glare of the public eye, and 
still it seems as i! we hardlv know 

j 

him at all. We tnay suspect that the 
mystery is manufactured— j List 
more showbiz hype—but the beauty 
of it is we will never know for sure. 


All that we know comes frorn the 
ehosen few he has allowed to enter 


his priva te world. All tell the sarne 
story about the enigma that is 
Michael fackson. 

1 Ie is 25 going on seven years old, 
obsessed with fantasy, painfLilly shy 
and often just a very sad, lonely 
littíe boy. 

Much of what he is can be gleaned 
from his Califórnia mansion, a 20- 
room walled fortress guarded by a 
soplt ist k a 1 et 1 c losed-circu i t securi 1 y 
systein which allows no one to enter 

unannounced. It is both sanctuary 

/ 

and fantasy piayground for the 
reclusive man-child pop star. 


Inside is a games room com- 
pletely filled with arcade video 
games. The adjoining room has 
been set aside for a miniature rep¬ 
lica of the Disneyland ride 'Pirares 
of the Caribbcan . 

On the lovver floor of the two- 
story home is a giant screening room 
with enough plush seating for more 
than 30 people. It rarely holds more 
than two. 



MichaelJackson 


The house is surrounded by 
fountains, ponds and carefully 
sculpted gardens which are home to 
his menagerie of exotic pets. 

One room is set aside for 
Michael s residem friends, nothing 
unusual in that except. that these 
'friends' are store dum mies. 

It is little wonder there is intense 
speculation about liis private life. He 
is a self-avowed virgin who, through 
the strict dictates of his religion, will 
remain so unt.il he marries. His 
name has been linked romantically 
with only two women but in both 
cases he insists the relationships 
were purely platonic. 


l he shv rock star talks little about 
his dates but says, 1 I atum 0’Neal 
and 1 liad a really serious relation- 
ship but we both are so busy that 
things have cooled off. We’re still 
really good friends.’ Michael dated 
Tat.um in 1977 when she was just 
14 years old. 

v 

Recently, he has been appearing 
in public accornpanied by another 
teenage movie star, Brooke Shields, 
but again claims tliey are just good 
friends. 'Brooke and I talk an awful 
lot on the phone.’ But fie refused to 
elabora te. 

He has often sai d the one wornan 

he would really like to marry is 

B 4 * 

Diana Ross. I love her. Age has 
nothing to do with it.' 

That he tends to shy awav from 

■»' t? 

dose personal contact is hardlv sur- 
prising considering the terrifying 
consequences such contact has 
meant in the past. ‘Getting mobbecl 

hurts,’ lie says. You feel like vou re 

^ * 

spaghetti amongst thousands of 
hands. They re just ripping and 
pulling your hair and you feel at that 
moment you re just going to break 
right in half.' 

‘ 1 he fear of it happening stays 
with you all your life.’ 

é ^ 

The absence of a regular roman- 
tic interest has left Michael wide 
open to allegations that he is a hom- 
osexual. There was even one story 














He has often said the 
one woman he would 
really like to marry is 
Diana Ross. 

doing the rounds that he had 

O 

undergone a sex change operation 
and another tlian he has daily injec- 
tions of female hormones. 

His iiigh-pitched voice, alrnost 
hairless smooth skin and his striking 
beauly fliel the fires of speculation. 
It is said that he has never shaved. 

His mother Katherine is the first 
to spring to her son s defence. 

‘ I here have been a lot oi rumours 
about Michael,’ she says. ‘Those 
things are simply not true. Michael 
isn't gay. Its against his religion, 

O j O o 

it s against God, the Biblc speaks 
against it.’ 



Katherine Jackson 


make up those things because they 
have nothing better to do. Some 
people let rumours like that get to 
them and have nervous break- 
downs and stiiff like that but if I let 
that kind of talk get to me it would 
onlv show how cheap I was. Its not 
true so it doesiVt bother me.' 

It doesn l really matter in the end, 
of eourse, since all the speculation, 
a 11 the unanswered questions, all the 
unnuendo onlv serves to heigliten 
the myslique. 

For such a shy person, Michael 
can be ruthless about laying down 
lhe law wlien it comes to something 
he believes in strongly— like his 
abhorrence of racism. 

When his father Joe said that for- 
mer managers Weisner and 
DeMann had been hired as 'white 
help', Michael was enraged. It was 
the first time he had spoken out 
publicly against his father when he 
said. í clon t know what would 
make him say something like that. 
To hear him talk like that turns my 
stomach. I happen to be colour 
blind. I dorft hire colour, 1 hire 
competence. Racism is not my 
niotto. One day I strongly expect 
every colour to love as one family P 

* j 


A close friend of Michael ’s 
recently told him that people think 
he is gav. With a laugh Michael 
replied, ‘I know. The other day a 
big, ta 11, blonde nice-looking fellow 
carne up to me and said, "Gee 
Michael, I think votfre wonderful. 
1 sure would like to go to bed with 
you.” I looked at him and said, 
“When was the last time you read 
the Bible? You know you really 
should read it. because there is some 
real information in it about horno- 


sexuality.’’ The guy says, “I guess if 


Fd been a girl it would have been 

O 


different.” and I said, ‘No, there are 
some very direct words on that in 


the Bible too.”’ 

So concerned was Michael by 

t 


these persistem rumours that he 
turned down the pri/e role of a 
homosexual character in the film of 
the liit Broadway musical A Chorus 


Lme. 


Earlier th is year an American 
magazine claimed Michael was hav- 
ing an aífair with writer ( litton 
Davis. ‘They know it's not true,* 
Michael retaliated bitterly. I hav- 
en't seen him in ages and they say 
1 go with him. Crazy. People 


7 happen to be colour- 
blind. I don’t hire 
colour, I hire 
competence. ’ 

Michael Jackson 


More of th is and other facets of 
Michael Jackson will no doubt be 
rcvealed when he draws back the 
veil of secrecy a little with the 
release of his first. book. Michael has 
recruited the talents of Jacqueline 
Onassis to edit the book for the 
American publisher Doubleday in a 
deal estimated to be worth more 
than $1 million. 

‘ft will be primarily pictures, 
drawings and poetry and then a 
substantial text,’ says MichaePs lit- 
erary agent Joy Harris. ‘You know 

he s not 40 years old so I don't íec'l 

/ 

he thinks it s time to do his life story 

4 

but it is time to make this statement.* 
Even at 25, the Michael jackson 
story will make for some fâscinating 
reading. And perhaps it will also 


reveal the truth behind the rail-life 
BiI lie Jean who haunts his daily 
existence. 

The unidentified woman, who 
claims Michael is the father of her 
baby, turns up every day outside bis 
home in Califórnia and has causecl 


quite an impression on the Jackson 
family. ‘Its beginning to get to us,’ 


savs MichaePs sister [anet, who lives 


with him 


in the family mansion. It s 


eerie. VVe can t seem to be able to 
get rid of her. She aclually believes 
Michael is the father of her baby. 

f 

Once she left a spare set of keys to 
her apartment and a note saying 
Michael çoulcl come home to her 
whenever he wanted. I know he has 


never even been out with her. 


always know when lie s going out 
on a date. He shares all his secrets 


with me.' 

Through his rnany publir and 
priva te trials, Miehaefs staunchest 
defender has always been his 
mother Katherine. To rumours that 
he has undergone cosmetic surgerv 

o o j 

to the extent of facial reconstruc- 


tion, she replies, ‘Those things are 
simply not true. There have been a 
lot of rumours about Michael, that 
he has had operations to have his 
eyes widened and his cliceks 
changed and evervlhing. He had 
onlv one operation—on his nose. 

There would have been no point 
denying the costlv surgerv vvhich 

/ o j O J 

transformed MichaePs broad, flat 


nose into a much more aquiline fea- 
ture. The results were plain to see. 


As to the eyes and cheekbones 
question, rnany lemain uncon- 


vinced, particularly since MichaePs 
call from hospital after the 


Pepsi Cola accident was to his plas- 
tic surgeon. 

o 

'The cosmetic surgerv, hair treat- 
ment and expert use of make-up 
have created the androgynous look 
which since ThrUler has becorne his 


irademark. !t is a major factor in his 
universal appeal. Michael Jackson is 


neither man nor woman, black nor 
vvliite, ehild nor man. 

Ambiguity is his essence—the 
source of his great mystery. His 


fairytale qualities, his fantasy life, his 
enduring innocence, his cool 


sophistication feed a hunger for an 
escape from dull reality. Phe burn- 
ing question is, can he keep age at 
bay forever and if he can t, will the 


4 

world love a grown-up Michael 



í.son.’' 
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(Above) Michael at the American Music Awar 
(Below) On the way to hospital after his accii 
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